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COMING EVENTS 


APR 3 Annual General Meeting Member's night - Graeme Tribe: Spain & Morocco 
10 Plant Group Ferns 
22 Excursion * Long Forest - Leader: Marilyn Hewish & Rohan Bugg 
17 Bird Group * Birds of Long Forest - Marilyn Hewish 
19 Mid-week Bird Excursion * Melbourne Water Farm, Werribee 
27 Biodiversity Workshop * Spiders 
MAY _ 1 General Meeting Professor Tim New 
8 Plant Group TBA 
17 Mid-week Bird Excursion * Limeburners Lagoon, Corio 
15 Bird Group Brown Falcons - Paul MacDonald 
20 Excursion Melbourne Aquarium & Botanic Gardens 
27 Biodiversity Workshop SAABA 


Note change to program 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, April 23, 2001 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help - late copy may not get in. 
Hard copy (for scanning) or diskette to: 4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 


Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire: 03 5243 7047 or Mobile 0409 723022 


THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
A0013708R 


Membership Renewal/Application 


2001/2002 Subscriptions are due on Ist April 


YOUR SUPPORT IS VALUED 


Please renew now | 


Please ignore this notice if you are a Life Member, if you have 
already Paid, or if you joined after 30th November, 2000 


Names e/Mre/MIrsi/MISS/MAS 1 時 


Address ここ ーー 
pe eer CEE nA seh PEAS EDIT OAL E ED EA one nn E cer eed eos Postcode See nG 
Contactehone Núm bena n aetna aoas ROL Business 

SUBSCRIPTION- - - - - ei 

DONATION = T ERES 

TOTAL - - - - - - - See EPEC 


PLEASE TICK TYPE OF SUBSCRIPTION :- 


( ) 2000 Geelong Bird Report (if posted $6) $ 5.00 
( ) Supporting (includes Monthly Publications) $41.00 
( ) Ordinary (includes Monthly Publications) $31.00 
( ) Joint / Family (includes Monthly Publications) $41.00 
( ) Junior/Student (under 18 yrs) (includes Monthly Publications) $ 7.00 
( ) Corporate (club, organizations) (includes Monthly Publications) $36.00 
( ) Subscriber to Monthly Publications only................... $26.00 
( ) Donation 

( ) Please send Receipt (only posted on request) 

*Supporting Membership includes $10.00 Donation 


Help make a friend a member! 


POST to: HONORARY TREASURER, G.F.N.C., P.O. Box 1047, Geelong 3220 
A0013708R 


ALL MEMBERS... 


My pRarnicülar interesita Spaa e Bede tre hte cea neato ace Meee etree ad 


Please share that special place you know. or that speaker who we all 


must hear. 


Your suggestions for activities/speakers may be listed here or on the 


special “Excursion/Speaker Suggestions’ forms available at meetings. 
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ANGAIR Social Evening, 


Anglesea Natural History Centre, McMillan Street, Anglesea at 7.30 pm Friday 27 April. 
Margaret Polmear will be the guest speaker. Her subject will be 
After the Ash Wednesday Wildfire 
Following the devastating fires of February 1983, ANGAIR initiated a unique ten-year study of the 
regeneration of the indigenous vegetation. The project was a community project and some 150 
volunteers participated in the fieldwork. The findings have now been published. 
Margaret Polmear was the ANGAIR Project Leader for the study. Come along to Margaret’s 
illustrated talk, when she will describe how the project was organised and what changes occurred 


in the plant communities monitored, and will discuss what has been learnt from the study. 


This an invitation to GFNC members from Ros Gibson - ANGAIR President 


CLUB EXCURSION - APRIL 22 


Long Forest excursion (re-scheduled from Easter Sunday) 


9.00 am Depart Little Ryrie St Carpark (behind Griffiths Books) 
(Would members travelling from or through Geelong please check the carpark for Car-Dooling and 
those without transport.) 

Leaders: . Marilyn Hewish and Rohan Bugg. 


Of course Marilyn won't be travelling down to Geelong. She suggests that members meet her at 10 am at the Lake 
Merrimu picnic ground. 


To get there, take the Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road. At Bacchus Marsh, continue north on the same road which is 
then leading to Gisborne. A few kms out of town at the top of the hill, turn right on the Toolern Vale road. The picnic 
ground is on the left just before Lake Merrimu and overlooking the water. If you get to the dam wall you've gone too 
far. 


If people are early they can bird-watch in the picnic ground and look out over the lake. Marilyn will probably be passing 
through the picnic ground at about 9.00 am on her way to check out some places for bird-watching. 


For further information please contact: 
Marilyn Hewish 
Phone 5367 3196 


Tonight is... 
The following new member 


the Annual General Meeting oe 
joined in recent months 


and is also a Members’ Night. 


Ms Lynn Brown 


Our speaker will be Graeme Tribe. 
He will show us slides taken while visiting Spain, Portugal and Morocco 
during the trip that he and Wilma did 12 months ago. 


We wish her a long and enjoyable 
association with our Club. 


Next month’s speakerwill be Professor Tim New 
Tim is Professor of Zoology at Latrobe University. He has taken a very close 
interest in the Ant Blue Butterfly (our Club’s emblem) especially at Mt Piper, 
Broadford as well as Ocean Grove Nature Reserve where we think it is now 
extinct. 


For more notices see 


pages 3, 5, 7, 9 & 10. 


APRIL DIARY 


...Joe Hubbard 


It’s good to get a response to the 
Diary. Rob Ganley, who lives just up 
the road, tells me that a white 
honeyeater is a regular at his place. 
lt seems to be the leader of the 
pack, and uses the birdbath with the 
other New Hollands. 

It would be unusual to have two 
white honeyeaters within a small 
area, so I guess it’s the one Val and 
7 saw on 3.3.99. 

Well, | feel better now. After a long 
drought, and in more recent times, 
72 continuous days of temperatures 
above 20°, serious rains have 
arrived. Hopefully these will 
stimulate the growth of wildflowers 
and other things autumnal, and 
rapidly fill our water storages. 

Something to look forward to! 


7.4.99 Newtown 

Those New Holland Honeyeaters! 
Saw them gathered around the 
rose-bed, most with a beak-full of 
the white hairs from the Lamb’s 
Ears plant. 

It seemed to be some sort of 
game. Some just held the hairs in 
beak, others tried to pull the material 
from another's beak, much beak- 
snapping, whilst some just watched. 

Eventually they all dropped the 
material, except one, and flew away. 

No doubt this one was collecting it 
as nesting material. 

Gordon McCarthy told me about 
his New Hollands playing some sort 
of game with bits of charcoal. 


8.4.99 Newtown 

Ant swarms. Late afternoon, setting 
golden sun and light, thousands Iit, 
highlighted, acting out the mating 
ritual from ancient times. 

Watched the exodus from a hole in 
the back lawn. Tiny brown ants 
milling around, without purpose you 
would think, larger, big-headed 
guards more purposeful, and the 
winged males, emerging in tens, 
searching for an elevated or cleared 
site in the grass for take-off, to find 
a queen in flight up there, and to run 
the gauntlet of feeding birds — surely 
ants must be pretty awful to eat! 

As the dusk descended a Brown 
Tree Frog called just by the back 
door — under a new moon. 
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9.4.99 

Early morning, and wondering 
what the Spotted Turtle-Dove 
was eating on the ground. 

Closer examination - it was 
feeding on an ant swarm. This 
time it was the turn of the little 
black ants with winged males 
much smaller than their brown 
cousins. 

Late afternoon — more brown 
ants swarming and being eaten 
by Wattlebirds. 

And just to add some variety — 
late flying Australian Admiral and 
Common Brown Butterflies — 
seemingly not on the menu. 


10.4.99 You Yangs 

One of those lovely autumn days 
when the view from the hilltops 
over the surrounding plains is a 
watercolour — soft light, soft 
pastel colours. 

We were soon distracted by the 
orchids. Parson’s Bands, pink 
and white specimens, something 
we hadn’t found here before, 
grew sparingly, a good, 
unexpected find. 

Val found the colony of Brittle 
Greenhoods - in a small area but 
numerous, a few crowded 
together, looking great growing 
on the short grass. These are 
endangered in Victoria! 

After collecting a cocoon (the 
real purpose of the visit!), we 
walked back up the hill, at least 
two species of Bluebells among 
the granite boulders, and almost 
through, a mob of resting 
Kangaroos. There was one big 
bloke who hopped quickly away, 
but another stopped after a few 
metres, had a think, then hopped 
back into the scrub from where it 
examined us closely, ears erect, 
then having seen enough, bolted. 


12.4.96 Anglesea 
Pleasant, sunny, autumn day. 

Small flock of 30 Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters, including a few 
White-naped, flying westwards — 
moving through the tree tops. 

Saw 2 Grey Currawongs, 5 
Scarlet Robins, and a White- 
eared Honeyeater. 

From the roadside, collected the 
remains of a Tawny Frogmouth. 

Parson’s Band Orchids, all white 
except for one, a lovely pale pink. 
Under the glass, the petals 
glistened in the sunlight like some 
precious stone. 

Midge Orchids grew in the open 
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bush, among grasses. A breeze 
vibrated their hairy labellums — 
beauty and mobility. The small 
flowers are deep purple. 


13.4.99 Geelong 

Carpark, some good-sized trees 
around, at least 20 Little Ravens 
searching for food on the ground, 
over the cars and in the trees. Most 
were brown-eyed, except for one 
with white. Didnt know until | 
checked the Field Guide that first 
year Ravens were brown-eyed, so 
most of this flock were young birds 
finding their way. 


18.4.00 You Yangs 
Early morning visit, cool with a 
warming sun, still conditions. 

Heading for the Stockyards, we 
stopped to look at a Bronzewing 
pigeon, almost quail-like, moving 
through the scrub. Later we were to 
discover it was a Brush Bronzewing. 

Further along, about 40 White- 
winged Choughs — perched low in 
trees. 

At Stockyards, checked for orchids 
— found none — but a lot of Cranberry 
Heath, ground-hugging but quite 
brightly coloured. 

Never mind - the birding was 
good! Scarlet Robins - 2 males 
sitting on a granite boulder — more 
seen later — probably 10 in all. 

Sittellas - small flock. Flying, into 
the sun, wings backlit, glowing 
orange. 

White-throated Treecreeper, close, 
feeding upward, meeting Sittellas 
working down the branches. 

Yellow Thornbill in a Black Wattle, 
Yellow-rumped working over the 
ground with an occasional sortie into 
the air after a disturbed insect. 

Background, calls of Grey Shrike- 
thrush,. Eastern Spinebill and 
Golden Whistler. 

Flock of Red-browed Finches 
feeding in the grass with Wrens a- 
dancing. 

Circling, wings motionless except 
for a rippling of feathers, was a 
Wedge-tailed Eagle — soon to be 
joined by another. 

On to the ‘East Paddock,’ 2 
Kookaburras, a patrolling Little 
Eagle; and breathtakingly close, a 
Diamond Firetail, perched in a 
small, shrubby wattle, close by a 
freshly made nest. 


21.4.00 Geelong 

Hobby perched on a small pipe on 
the wall of St John of God Hospital, 
clutching evening meal, stayed 
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overnight, discharged the next day. 


23.4.00 Lake Weering (near 


Cressy) 
Arrived at the lake about 8.30 am to 


look for Brolgas. 

Not disappointed, although on 
arrival saw only 3, then Cameron 
saw a bunch further on picking over 
a recently burnt barley stubble field. 
He counted 42. 4 flew low over us, 
calling a few times, unusual call! 
Looked big, exciting in flight - great 
wingspan. 

Lovely silvery-grey birds, some 
with red around heads, others more 
dark coloured. 

A couple almost broke into their 
famous dance - facing, wings 
outstretched, moving, a few steps 
forward — then stopped. 

There’ were many Cape Barren 
Geese, fresh lime-green on beaks 
setting off a handsome bird. 
Cameron reckons he got to a 100 
and stopped counting. 
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Then, of course, there was the, 
to be expected, great flock of 
Australian Shelduck. 

I’m told that in the 1960's as 
many as 72 Brolgas could be 
seen — commonly 30+ now. 


25.4.00 You Yangs 
Pulled up at the ‘East Paddock,’ 


about to jump out “Quail!” 
Cameron had seen 4 Painted 
Button-quails underneath the 
gums and _ wattles, working 
through the forest litter. 

For a short time we were treated 
to an intimate view of quail-life. 
One which appeared to be a 
female because of lighter 
colouring, stood up rooster-like to 
“oom” a low call. One of the 
others responded, running to her. 
The coloured one, in a few 
seconds, neatly cleared away the 
debris turning body through 360°, 
food searching. 

More “ooming” from her, the 
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group gathered together, and in line 
walked across the track in front of us 
and into the trees. 


26.4.00 Bannockburn Reserve 
Crested Shrike-tit, breaking into 
galls on a Black Wattle, discarding 
them onto the ground. 


30.4.99 Newtown 

Morning, bum-up in the garden, 
alarm calls from the local birds, 
looked up to see a White Goshawk 
complete its stoop on a little grey 
bird — grey feathers floated down 
towards.me. It flew up to the big 
poplar, then left, with the local 
Magpies in hot pursuit. 


As | finish writing this, | can hear the 


Sighs of relief coming from the 
garden — it’s feeling better too! 


~& 


Cheers! 


oO Preston and Dick Southcombe 


The subject of our March 13 meeting was FERNS, mainly how they reproduce. 


Transplanting a piece of rhizome or dividing a clump is the common and easiest method of establishing ferns in the 
home garden; meristem culture — where tissue cells are developed in a sterile medium - is for the specialist. 


In their natural habitat ferns have a complex reproduction system. Fern fronds come in many different shapes, forms 
and sizes, some of the fronds are sterile and others are referred to as fertile; fertile because they Carry sori — spore 
holders — on their undersurface. The arrangement of patterns and distribution of the sori is an aid to identification. 


Each sorus contains a number of sporangia which are attached thereto by a short stem. When the sori ripen and open, 
sporangia are released with most falling to the ground. The sporangium in turn splits open expelling its bundle of spores 
which, given damp favourable conditions, germinate to form a prothallus. Over a few weeks the prothallus develops 
into a heart shaped structure bearing male and female organs. The male organs burst in the presence of water and the 
sperm attracted by a chemical, swim to the female organ. Fertilisation takes place and a sporophyte develops. This is 
parasitic on the prothallus for a short time while it develops chlorophyll and a root system to become a new independent 
plant. 


When mature, spores will be produced on the undersurface of its fronds and another tortuous but fascinating life cycle 
. begins. > 


Borrow books such as Australian Ferns by Jones and Clemesha from the Library. 


Next Plant Group meeting April 10 “More about Ferns.” = 


OUT AND ABOUT 


...Valda Dedman 


Native land snails, Mud Island 
birds in 1803, bird shooting then 
and now, stingrays, strange 
noises in the river, silverfish, and 
a candidate for Geelong’s bird 
emblem. 


| promised you native land snails this 
month. The most impressive is 
certainly the Otway black snail, large 
and shiny-shelled. The shell of 
Victophanta compacta is 20-25 mm. 
The animal is also black, and it is 
carnivorous. It is found in deep litter 
in temperate rain forest. Empty 
shells are often found beside the 
track. 


There are several other native snails 

found only in the Otways, but 

overlooked because they are so very 
tiny, only 2-3mm. 

e Allocharopa erskinensis. Cream, 
glossy shell with sunken spire. 

e Pernagera gatliffi. Light-brown with 
zigzag rays. 

e Geminoropa scindocataracta. First 
described from Splitters Falls, 
cream with pale streaks, sculpture 
of very fine radial ribs. 

e Oremava otwayensis. Pale 
chestnut, round, tightly coiled body 
whorl. 

Turn over a decaying log or scratch 

about among the ground litter and 

you might come across one of these 
midget gastropods. Take your hand 

lens to see the details. a 


- 


`~ 
RK 


Another, more widely distributed 
species, is often found in litter at the 
base of river red gums. The shell 
has a sculpture of bold ribs, but like 
the others it is only a couple of 
millimetres wide. 


Early diary and newspaper accounts 
are a valuable source of information 
about the original flora and fauna of 
the Geelong region. 


Nicholas Pateshall visited Mud 
Islands on 11th October 1803, when 
H.M.S. Calcutta called into Port 
Phillip Bay on its journey around the 
world. He relates in his published 
account, “Lieutenant Dowers, the 
Reverend Mr. Knopwood and myself 
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went to an island five miles from 
the ship where we found excellent 
shooting and returned to the ship 
before night, bringing with us large 
swans, two couple of redbills and 
Six pelicans, besides many other 
small birds and as many eggs as 
we could conveniently carry. Upon 
this island | got a young eagle of 
the golden species.” 


Redbills were Oystercatchers and 
the eagle may have been a 
Swamp Harrier. Both species are 
still regularly recorded from Mud 
Islands. 


Shooting birds as a pastime was 
taken for granted by our early 
white settlers. The Geelong 
Advertiser reported in March 
1851: l 


Myriads of snipe, more especially 
sand snipe, are now swarming 
round and over the lakes. Clouds 
of them may be seen at daybreak, 
rising from the smooth expanse of 
water and sweeping in eccentric 
figures. Large snipe are also 
becoming plentiful, but they are 
rather shy. They are in splendid 
condition, and a few dust shots 
well aimed would not be thrown 


away upon them. (“150 Years Ago”. 
Geelong Advertiser 3 March 2001) 


Sand snipe were sandpipers, the 
large snipe were Latham’s Snipe, 
now protected species. 


Even Edward Snell, engineer for 
the Geelong to Melbourne railway, 
and who painted beautiful pictures 
of insects, thought nothing of 
killing birds for sport. His diary for 
27 October 1852 records: 

Crossed the Barwon in the punt 
and shot all the way to the beech 
[sic] about 15 miles—country 
pretty thickly wooded and lots of 
birds, went about 3 miles along to 
the banks of a deep and wide 
creek which lost itself in a flat 
swamp just before it reached the 
sea. Sea pretty rough and 
breaking beautifully on the rocks. 
7 shot a hawk flying with my rifle, 
measured 4 ft 6 from tip to tip of 
wings. We laid down and slept for 
a couple of hours and then started 
off to Lake Connewarre about 8 
miles from Geelong—the river 
Barwon flows into it—it is a 
beautiful lake 4 or 5 miles long 
and about 2 wide—plenty of 
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waterfowl on it but all out of 
gunshot—left the lake a little after 
sunset—being too late for the punt 
had to walk across the 
breakwater—knee deep and water 
very cold—reached home very 
hungry about 1/2 past 9. 


How far have attitudes changed? 
The duck hunting season is upon us, 
even though many wetlands have 
(or had) dried up. On 18th March, the 
morning after the opening of the 
shooting season, we found four 
Pink-eared ducks apparently 
dumped beside the track into the 
Pollocksford Reserve. They all had 
blood on them and one had its neck 
wrung. We also found a dead 
magpie and raven and a galah with 
a bullet hole in its side. 


When was the last snipe seen at 
Jerringot this year? | saw two rise up 
from the edge of the reed-choked 
“big hole” at 7.00 pm on 26 February. 
It was still broad daylight at 8.00 pm 
when | saw another two feeding on 
the exposed mud to the southeast of 
the bird hide. 


The Geelong Advertiser of 27 
February 1841 reported that “a 
seaman belonging to the ship 
Majestic, while standing in the water 
at Point Henry, was wounded in the 
thigh by the fish called Fire Flare or 
Sting Ray (corrupted into Stingaree 
by the colonists)... The sting of this 
fish (a long hard spike in its tail) had 
entered the thigh and gone through 
the fleshy part of the thigh 
downwards to the knee ... The piece 
of the sting taken from the wound, 
measures eight inches long, and 
upwards of half an inch broad at one 
end, tapering as the other. It is 
shaped exactly like a dagger, of the 
colour of horn and as hard as iron. 
The terrible weapon must have been 
struck into the body with amazing 
force to break it off short at its 
thickest part. It is furnished with a 
row of teeth on each side like a very 
deep set saw forming about fifty 
barbs, like those of a hook or arrow 
head.” 


Did Stingaree Bay get its name from 
this occurrence or because these 
fish were “remarkably numerous in 
this harbour’? There were still plenty 
about in 1852. Edward Snell saw 
several dead stingrays on the beach 
at Geelong on 4th November. 


There are in fact both Stingrays and 
Stingarees, and their relatives the 
Eagle Rays, in Geelong waters. All 
are cartilaginous fishes, related to 
sharks and skates. They carry 
venomous spines in the tail. The 
Stingray is the largest and most 
formidable, with a long thin tail 
without fins. Stingarees are smaller 
and have a rounded fin at the end of 
the tail. The head and pectoral fins 
are fused in Stingrays and 
Stingarees to form a diamond 
shaped or rounded disc. Eagle Rays 
have a whip-like tail with a single 
dorsal fin at its front. Pointed wing 
flaps, a bulbous head and blue body 
stripes and spots make them 
distinctive creatures. 


Guitarfishes (Fiddler Rays or Banjo 
Sharks) have no spines and their 
fleshy tail has two large dorsal fins 
and a terminal fin. Some of them are 
ornately marked and forage over 
sandflats in extremely shallow 
water. We went wading for them at 
Queenscliff as part of the VFNCA 
March campout last year. Fiddlers 
and Eagles are listed for Swan Bay 
(Glg Nat, vol. 20, no. 4) and Port 
Phillip. See Gig Nat, vol 23, no. 1, p. 
6-7 for Bev Norwood's encounter 
with Eagle Rays at Indented Head in 
1986. 
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Strange noises in the river at 
Pollocksford. A rasping, sucking 
noise, followed by water gurgles. 
We thought of platypus digging 
out a new burrow under the bank, 
but that did not seem quite right, 
even though this was platypus 
territory. Then we noticed that the 
carpet of azolla that covered the 
river at this point was heaving. 
Occasionally a long back fin 
rippled just underneath the 
surface or a red open mouth 
broke through and created a hole. 
One or two large fish jumped and 
we recognized them as carp. 
They did not appear to be gasping 
for air and they were certainly free 
to swim up or downstream away 
from the azolla carpet. The plant 
seemed to be the attraction. Were 
they eating the trailing azolla 
roots, or sucking algae off them? 
Wed never seen or heard 
anything like this before at 
Pollocksford. 


Carp are omnivorous and usually 
feed in the bottom mud, causing 
turbidity and upsetting aquatic 
ecosystems. Were these fish the 
same group that had been seen 
at Dewing’s Ford downstream ten 
days earlier during the platypus 
survey? Had they been assisted 
upstream by the fish ladder at 
Baum’s Weir, put in to help native 
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species such as Grayling? 


Carp are allied to goldfish, pretty in 
ponds, but a feral pest in our 
streams. あの 
And now | have silverfish in the bath 
each morning, another pest, not fish 
of course, but insects. The 
introduced household pest is one of 
the lepismatids, with fine silver 
scales that shed easily and make 
them difficult to catch. They have 
small compound eyes. Native 
lepismatids live in litter and among 
termites and ants, as do the 
nicoletids, another family of native 
silverfish, which have no eyes at all. 


And ... | have one reply to my 
challenge to find a bird emblem for 
Geelong. Rob Ganly nominates the 
New Holland Honeyeater. Does its 
aggressiveness fit the image of 
Geelong that our new Council would 
like to promote? It certainly isn’t a 
“Sleepy Hollow” sort of bird. Any 
other candidates? 

<p 


(In UK, where carp fishing is almost 
an elitist art-form, anglers call the 
surface feeding carp ‘“cloopers” 
because of their noisy sucking. 
Ed.) 


FLINDERS RANGES BUSH CAMPOUT 
8 - 13 JUNE, 2001 


Graham Medlin of SAFN Society has invited Victorian naturalists to 
join them for a bush campout at Chambers Gorge. 


Graham is a retired teacher who regularly took his senior students to 
study this area. He has written a Field Guide that is available from 
the SA Museum. If you are interested and would like further 
information regarding the campout and the Guide (which can be bulk 


ordered for $25.00), please contact me. 


Dick Southcombe — Phone 5243 3916. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


...Betty Moore 


APRIL 2001 


Natural Heritage No 8, Summer 
2001 has articles covering:- 
Catchment Management 
Rehabilitation of Inland Waterways, 
Wetlands and Coral Reefs by 
Landcare Groups and local land- 
holders working on a major project 
funded by the Natural Hertiage 
Trust. 


Interpretive Bird Bulletin Vol 4 No 
3 

“Vocal Learning: what songbirds do 
best.” The great majority of 
songbirds learn their songs from 
individuals of the same species. 
However, study has shown that 
sometimes songs may be copied 
from other species, invented, or 
even learned from mechanical 
noises the bird may hear. 


The males of Sedge and Marsh- 
Wrens have song repertoires of 
from 50-200 different song types. 


The article explores many aspects of 
this interesting subject. 


NEWS BITES! 
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Habitat Vol 28 No 6 Dec 2000 
Articles include; _ 

The Snowy Flows Again. 

And Now for the Murray. 
Genetic Engineering. 

Organic Alternative. 

Australia and World Heritage. 


Nature Australia Summer 2000- 
2001 

Read about Marsupial Moles 
Raising Rosellas 

Changing Sex — over 350 fish 
species have been reported to 
function as both male and female 
at the same time, or to change 
sex some time during their lives. 


Other new magazines include:- 
Geo, Muelleria Vol14, Park 
Watch Dec 2000, Trees and 
Natural Resources Dec 2000, 
Wingspan Dec 2000. 

Naturalists from Latrobe Valley, 
Northern Territory and Bendigo. 


Also Victorian and South 
Australian Naturalists. 
Newsletters from Otway 


Environment Network, Swan Bay 
Environment Assoc. Inc., 

Tuan Talk, Update (VNPA), 
Waves, The Web, Victorian 


Regional Ripples. 
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BIODIVERSITY GROUP 


...Claire Greenwell 


At our workshop on March 27, Ade 
Foster gave an illustrated talk on 
How Crustaceans Breathe 
(not insects, | had it wrong). He was 
able to make this ‘crusty’ subject 

very interesting and entertaining! 


| can almost remember the names 
for various body parts and what they 
have adapted into. | remember 
something about how they have 
evolved a two-part system where 
they can ‘breathe’ through feathery 
gills in their armpits. When | came 
to write this report and in doubt, | had 
to go to the books,.so | dug out 
General Zoology C A Villee, W F 
Walker Jr, R D Barnes. 6th Edition, 
1984. Holt-Sanders, Japan. 


The following is taken from pages 
151, 152 and 586 to 590. 


“The subphylum crustacea 
(L.crusta, hard surface), is 
traditionally considered a class of 
arthropods, containing the shrimp, 
lobsters, crayfish and crabs. Most 
are marine but many species live in 
fresh water, and some are adapted 


Congratulations to lan Edwards - Jan Juc Coast Action, Sue Longmore - Swan Bay 
Catchment, Glenda Shomaly, elected to Surfcoast Shire, and Madeline Glynn - Fishcare 


signage. 


The Committee is writing a letter to Elaine Carbines supporting a proposal to buy the 
Fyansford Paper Mill being for historical purposes. It can be purchased for approximately 


$1m, phone Tony Woolford on 5243 8833 for more information. 


GFNC details are to be forwarded on to the Australian Naturalist Network, including our 


website and Email addresses to go onto an ANN Web page. 


The Environment Expo this year will have a different format, it will not include hands on 
nature study for children. It will consist of workshops, speakers and forums for 


environmental groups. 


Watch this space for further details. 
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for a terrestrial existence... 


“The largest order of crustaceans 
are the Decapods, containing over 
8500 species. Deca meaning ten (5 
pairs) and pod meaning legs... 


“Decapods possess gills that 
project upward from near the base 
of the thoracic appendages (legs) 
and are enclosed within a protective 
branchial chamber... that lies on 
each side of the animal between the 
body wall and a part of the carapace 
that has grown laterally and ventrally 
over the gills. Each gill consists of a 
central axis to which are attached 
either lamellae or filaments, 
depending on the species. The 
filtering current is produced by the 
rapid sculling action of the gill 
bailer, a semilunar-shaped process 
of one of the oral appendages (the 
second Maxilla). The gill bailers 
drive two exhalant water streams 
out of the branchial chambers to 
each side of the mouth. Water 
enters the branchial chambers of 
the crayfish at the back of the 
carapace and between the legs. In 
crabs, the carapace is tightly sealed 
along its ventral margin, and the 
inhalant apertures are at the base of 
the great claws (Chelipeds). 
Channels in each gill axis carry 
blood to and from spaces in the 
lamellae; gas exchange occurs 


Lobbyists 


Stuart McCallum, 17 Lowndes Rd, Bannockburn 3331 Ph 5281 1601 
Geelong Community Forum 
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across the thin walls of the 
lamellae... 


“In the tropics, land crabs live in 
forests and thickets well back 
from the sea, as much as 
hundreds of miles inland. Almost 
all terrestrial species continue to 
use the gills as organs of gas 
exchange, which may explain the 
restriction of land invasions to 
crabs, for only in these decapods 
is the brachial chamber 
sufficiently closed to make 
possible the retention of the 
moisture needed for gas 
exchange.” 


This subject came about after the 
group had found pieces of crabs 
during our last month’s ramble 
along Moggs Creek beach. 


Other reports and specimens 

presented at the workshop: 

° Ade had a normal sized 
locust to compare with 
plague specimens that | 
had brought back from 
Alice Springs 18 months 
ago, and still very smelly in 
spite of having been frozen 
all of this time. Ade 
explained how and why 
they become so huge. 

° He also told us that he had 
found Striped Marsh Frogs 
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Limnodynastes peroni, while 
visiting Warrnambool 
recently. (He wrote about 
Sydney Olympic specimens 
last month, page 9.) 

Ron Mole brought a few of the 
fossils that he found on the 
last club excursion. Beautiful, 
intact cowrie shells and 
pieces of coral - very 
impressive under the 
microscope. 

Also a Botany Bay Jewel 
Weevil, also magical 
magnified. 

Ade found a Snake-necked 
tortoise wandering along a 
road near the then dry 
Balyang Sanctuary which he 
took to Jerringot where Den 
and | saw it the next day, still 
unable to make its mind up 
which swamp was best. We 
identified it by the (notch) 
damage to the rear of its 
shell. 

Yvonne (a new member), 
was not at all impressed with 
the mother wolfspider and the 
myriad spiderlings clinging to 
her back. Naturally, we 
thought that the subject for 
next workshop should be 


spiders. 
mH 


The press release below and a letter has been sent to groups and CoGG councillors. We would appreciate it if you 
could spread the word and give as many groups and people as possible a chance to express their views before the 


honeymoon period is over. 


Let's hope the CEO will let them out to play. 


PRESS RELEASE. 


Meet the new CoGG Council. 


To encourage good communication between the new council and the community, the Geelong Community 
Forum will be hosting an evening Forum at the Geelong West town hall on Thursday April 26 from 7:30 pm. 


This pro-active evening will allow the new councillors to meet and discuss issues with the community. 

All councillors have been invited to speak briefly and we also invite community groups and individuals to 
submit questions on notice prior to the evening to facilitate an equitable allocation of time. There will be an 
opportunity for questions from the floor following supper. 


Questions should be submitted along with contact details to: 


‘Meet the councillors’ 
C/- Geelong Community Forum, 
PO Box 2016 Geelong 3220. 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


...Barry Lingham 


20th March 2001 


Speaker: Craig Morley 
“Birds from the Inside Out; Part 2” 


Last February, Craig delivered the 
first part of his talk on the physiology 
of birds. He considered: — 

e How birds make vocal sounds 
How they fly 

Respiration 

Circulation 

Reproduction 


All organisms have adaptations or 

features, which suit them to their 

way of life. Birds have adaptations, 

which suit them to one particular 

activity, which sets them apart from 

most other organisms. So what 

distinguishes a bird from other 

organisms? 

e It is warm-blooded with a 
backbone 

e Ithas a beak and feathers 

e All birds lay eggs 


Flight 

A flying animal has to support its 
own weight in air and overcome the 
drag caused by its own forward 
motion. The weight is supported by 
constantly pushing air downwards. 


In order to fly, a bird must solve two 
basic problems: 

e Reduction of weight 

e Increase of power. 


Birds have a number of other 

distinctive features most of which 

are adaptations to flight 

s Fore-limbs modified as wings 

A light and compact skeleton 

Extremely light feathers 

Elimination of teeth and jaws 

A keel on the sternum for the 

attachment of flight muscles 

e Extensive air sacs throughout 
the body 


eo ee o 


How are birds able to fly? 
The bird’s wing is a modified 


forelimb - its primary function is 
flight. The wing is a light variable 
vane for striking the air. The wings 
are attached high up on the thorax 


with the centre of gravity and the 
heavy internal organs well below 
the shoulder. In steady level flight 
a bird must generate forces which 
support the weight against gravity 
and provide propulsive thrust 
against drag. 


The lifting surface is formed by 
the flight feathers, which are stiff 
and need to be supported at only 
one point, the base of the shaft. 
An aerofoil has an asymmetric 
profile so air passing over the 
wing has further to travel than the 
air passing underneath. It 
therefore flows faster over the 
wing and pressure falls as this 
happens. The wing experiences 
reduced air pressure above and 
increased pressure below. This 


pressure difference leads to a lift’ 


force acting at right angles to 

direction of movement. The 

magnitude of the lift force 

depends on two factors: 

e The speed of flight 

e The degree of asymmetry in 
the aerofoil profile. 


In order to fuel their activity birds 
must eat. The high metabolic rate 
of birds demands an alimentary 
tract which is geared to the 
digestion of food as rapidly and 
as efficiently as possible. To this 
end birds have a number of 
adaptations: 

e Conversion of part of the 
stomach, into a chamber 
where food is ground to a fine 
consistency to allow quick 
penetration by gastric juice. 

e The development of storage 
facilities in the upper tract 
which allow rapid ingestion 
and holding of food in bulk 
despite the lack of teeth and 
the limitations of flight. 


Mouth, oesophagus and crop 
Absence of teeth and muscles for 


chewing are considered to be 
weight saving adaptations for 
flight. As well, they permit faster 
ingestion and digestion of food. 


The bulk of food storage occurs in 
the oesophagus. The avian form 
of this organ is much more 
capacious than in mammals and 
may store large quantities of food 
without discomfort. There is a 
close correlation between the 
diameter of the oesophagus and 
the type of food to be ingested: 
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insect feeders have an extremely 
narrow oesophagus, while in 
seabirds it may be large enough to 
be crammed head to tail with fish. A 
thick protective membrane lines the 
inner surface so that no damage is 
caused by stored food, even though 
it may still be alive. 


In some groups such as ducks, 
pigeons, falcons, parrots and some 
songbirds, food is also stored in a 
diverticulum, or swelling of the 
oesophagus, called a crop. 


The crop of pigeons consists of two 
sacs. Inner lining is sloughed off by 
both parents as “crop milk” and fed 
to the chick. Glands of the 
oesophagus of the Greater 
Flamingo and the male of the 
Emperor Penguin also provide 
nutritive juices for the chick. 


In a very few bird species, sacs are 
suspended from the floor of the 
mouth below the tongue. In the 
Rosy Finch and Pine Grosbeak the 
sacs only occur during breeding 
season in the adult birds. In 
nutcrackers they appear to be 
permanent at all ages. In pelicans 
the entire floor of the mouth is 
massively enlarged to form a gular 
pouch to capture fish. 


The stomach 

This consists of two chambers. First 
is the proventriculus or glandular 
stomach which produces gastric 
digestive juice - mixture of 
hydrochloric acid and protein 
digesting enzyme (pepsin). The 
second chamber is the muscular. 
stomach or gizzard, which in most 
species is the site of mechanical 
digestion. This is the main site of 
action of gastric juice. 


Gizzard development is closely 
related to the nature of the bird’s 
food. For birds whose diet is soft 
food such as fish and meat-eaters, 
the gizzard is thin-walled and sac- 
like. Those eating hard food such 
as insects, vegetable matter and 
grain, have gizzard musculature that 
is massively developed and 
asymmetrically arranged. Therefore 
when the gizzard contracts there are 
rotatory and crushing movements. 
Some of the gizzard wall has cuticle 
walls, which assist, in grinding the 
food. Also contained in the gizzard 
of these birds are grit, sand and 
pebbles. 


er rr Or rrr ee 
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The process of gastric digestion 
involves a highly complex cycle of 
contraction in which the food is 
shunted backwards and forwards 
between the proventriculus and the 
gizzard. Raptors have a very special 
cycle of contraction, because the 
gizzard in these species is also 
involved in separating the 
indigestible parts of prey such as 
beaks, bones, teeth and fur into 
compact pellets, which are then 
regurgitated. 


Between the gizzard and intestine is 
the pyloric part of the gizzard (or 
stomach) which is usually very 
small. However in some species it 
is greatly enlarged — species which 
take in a large volume of water in 
their food. It functions to slow down 
the movement of bones which could 
damage the intestinal lining. 


Small intestine, caeca and rectum 
Enzyme digestion is completed in 
the small intestine, which is 
arranged into a number of u-shaped 
tubes. The products of digestion are 
then absorbed into the bloodstream. 
This process is enhanced by an 
increase of surface area using 
lengthening of tubes and finger-like 
processes. In some species 
bacterial breakdown of cellulose will 
take place in the two caeca. 


Variations in the intestinal tract 
occur. It is long in species which 
feed on grain, vegetable matter and 
fish and short in meat and insect 
eaters. In some species it varies 
with sex and age, juvenile and 
female birds tending to have longer 
intestines than males. 


Seasonal changes occur in 
Californian Quail, Common Starling 
and Spruce Grouse. The intestinal 
length varies with season — 
correlating with changes in the rate 
of food consumption and the fibre 
content of the food. 


Along with digestive and dietary 
requirements goes water needs and 
excretion...in all vertebrates the 
composition of the internal body 
fluids has to be closely regulated. 
Water, salts and waste products 
must be excreted in the correct 
quantities to compensate for those 
taken in with the diet. 


Some water and salts are excreted 
in an uncontrolled way through 
breathing and through the skin. 
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Actively controlling the remaining 
excretion is the role of the 
kidneys, and in birds in particular 
the salt glands. 


The kidneys 

Birds’ kidneys are paired, 
normally consisting of three lobes 
and each kidney is placed in a 
depression in the dorsal side of 
the pelvis. There is a central part 
— the medulla that is surrounded 
by the cortex. It is similar to the 
general structure of the 
mammalian kidney but more 
complex. 


The medulla consists of many 
conical shaped regions called 
lobules. One end of each lobule is 
attached to several regions of the 
cortex. The other end is attached 
to a branch of one of the ureters. 
There are two ureters, as in 
mammals, and these collect the 
urine. They do not drain to a 
bladder as in mammals. Instead 
the urine is collected in the 
cloaca, a region at the end of the 
intestine. 


Filtering of the blood occurs in the 
cortex and some reabsorption 
from this filtrate occurs in the 
medulla. The reabsorption of 
water is under the control of 
hormones secreted by the 
pituitary gland. Desert dwelling 
birds have a large volume of 
medulla, which is not unexpected, 
as this is the region where the 
reabsorption of water and the 
consequent concentration of 
urine occur. 


Animals can excrete the products 

of protein metabolism, from the 

liver, In one of three forms 

e Ammonia - which is highly 
toxic and requires large 
volumes of water to be 
excreted with it - eg fish 

e Urea - less toxic and needs 
less water for safe disposal 
from the body - eg most 
mammals 

e Uric acid-least toxic and can 
be excreted with minimal 
water - e.g. reptiles and 
birds. 


From the liver the uric acid 
passes to the kidneys in the blood 
where it is actively secreted. It is 
so insoluble that it forms a 
precipitate in the collecting ducts 


and ureters. Rhythmic peristaltic — 
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muscular movements force the 
semi-solid urine along their length 
and into the cloaca. 


In the cloaca the urine often mixes 
with the faeces, hence bird 
droppings characteristically have 
white urine and darker faeces. 

The kidneys of birds are less 
efficient than human kidneys at 
excreting salt so another 
mechanism must be involved. 


All birds possess paired nasal 
glands near the eye. In terrestrial 
and freshwater species these are 
non-functional. In marine birds the 
glands are well developed, being 
most pronounced in the petrels and 
auks. These salt glands produce a 
secretion containing large amounts 
of sodium chloride. In this way a bird 
may excrete up to 90% of the salt in 
its diet. 


Salt secretion is probably under the 
control of the adrenal glands. The 
adrenal glands of marine birds are 
larger and the adrenal glands of 
freshwater birds enlarge when 
these species move to a marine 
environment. 


Over two meetings, Craig looked at 
many aspects of bird physiology. 
Thank you Craig - we certainly have 
now looked at birds from the inside 
out! 


-$ 


Please Note 
Change of Excursion Date 
and Bird Group Speaker!! 


The excursion to the Long Forest 
Reserve, scheduled for Sunday April 
15th (Easter Sunday) has been 
moved to Sunday 22nd April to 
allow more members to attend. 
Marilyn Hewish will talk on the birds 
of Long Forest in the Bird Group 
meeting on Tuesday 17th April (note 
Chris Tsaros is now later in the year) 
and then lead the excursion on the 
22nd. This is a chance to visit a 
fascinating area and Marilyn is an 
expert on the birds of this area - 
please note the changes in your 
diary. 


(See page 7 for directions.) 
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MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP OUTING 


...Jan Winstanley 


March 15th was a marvellous morning to bird watch, and twelve members enjoyed the occasion. We travelled to the 
Bannockburn Common Reserve and almost immediately sighted White-naped and New Holland Honeyeaters and a 
Purple Crowned Lorikeet. 


As we set off, a Spotted Pardalote was heard and later seen. Old faithfuls such as Willy Wagtail, Australian Magpie, 
Magpie Lark, Sparrow, Starlings, Blackbirds, Little Ravens, Eastern Rosellas, Red Wattlebirds and a Superb Fairy 
Wren presented themselves for our inspection. 


Several members heard a Grey Shrike Thrush, Restless Flycatcher and Gang-gang Cockatoos. 


We skirted the Reserve and walked beside it on the road. A small dam still had some water and we made some good 
sightings during this part of the morning. Birds seen included: Musk Lorikeet, Bronze-winged Pigeon, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, Galah, Noisy Miner, Long-billed Corella, Kookaburra, and Red-browed Finch, and a flock of White-winged 
Choughs flew overhead. One White-faced Heron and one Brown Goshawk were observed. The Rufous Whistler and 
Grey Fantail were also seen. | almost forgot the beautiful Eastern Yellow Robin - 35 species in all. 


We took a track through the Reserve to our cars. If you see Hans and Pat, ask them to tell you about their sighting of 
the Gouldian Finch while travelling North. It made an amusing story as we enjoyed morning tea. Two members 
continued to bird-watch and added the Dusky Woodswallow and the Fan-tailed Cuckoo to our list. 


Our thanks to Kay Campbell who spotted and heard so many birds and shared her knowledge with us. Thanks also to 
Polly who manages to co-ordinate us. 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD GROUP EXCURSION 


Thursday April 19 
Melbourne Water Farm, Werribee 


Melbourne Water group rules dictate that all vehicles must be driven by a permit 
holder. There are enough permit holders going now to cover our usual numbers 
but, if you have a permit and would like to use your own vehicle, please let me 
know by Tuesday April 17. Melbourne Water must have this information by 
Wednesday 18th. 


Meet at Corio Village Shopping Centre (south west corner) at 8.30 am. Finish 
about 1.00 pm so bring enough sustenance to cover that period; also telescopes 
if you have them. This is a top bird-watching spot — one never knows what will turn 


up! 


Leader: Kay Campbell 
Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 
Phone: 5244 0182 


May 17 - Limburners Lagoon, Corio 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS March 2001 
-- compiled by John Bottomley 


There are several interesting aspects of this month's records. There were reports of a wide variety of raptors, including 
one for the rarely seen Spotted Harrier. We have received numerous reports of Crested Pigeons. First reported in our 
area last year, they seem to be spreading their range to the West of Geelong with reports from both Lethbridge and 
Bannockburn. An anecdotal report of them being seen in Winchelsea is being followed up and will be reported next 
month if it is confirmed. Marilyn Hewish continues to add to her list of breeding records from the Long Forest, this time 
with records for both Jacky Winter and Speckled Warbler at Lake Merrimu. Also of note were late records for Lathams 
Snipe and an early record for the first Orange-bellied Parrots of the season. 


Observations were submitted by (BL) Barry Lingham, (CMo) Craig Morley, (DHe) Dean Hewish, (DG) Dennis 
Greenwell, (GMc) Gordon McCarthy, (GT) Graeme Tribe, (JB) John Bottomley, (JCa) Jo Calvert, (JN) John Newman, 
(HC) Heather Cameron, (LS) Lily Sherwood, (LP) Lorraine Preston, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (RG) Rob Ganly, (RMc) Rob 
MacKenzie, (RP) Robert Preston, (SSi) Sheila Silver, (WWD) Valda Dedman. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Australian Pelican 50 17/03/01 Abervale. Flying over. SSi 
16 18/03/01 Wandana Heights. VWD 
Little Egret 13 01/03/01 Moolap Salt Works. GMc 
White-necked Heron 1 21/02/01 Botanic Gardens, Eastern park. Flew into the Southern Lawn. EPRESS 
Nankeen Night Heron 2 03/01/01 Newtown. Sp 
Black-shouldered Kite 1 11/01/00 Newtown. " CMo 
Whistling Kite 2-3 19/03/01 Lake Connewarre. JB, RMc 
Spotted Harrier 1 11/03/01 Corio. In field by abattoirs. MHe, DHe 
Swamp Harrier 2 19/03/01 Lake Connewarre. JB, RMc 
Brown Goshawk 1 08/01/01 Newtown. CMo 
Grey Goshawk 1 04/03/01 Queens Park. A white morph bird. RG 
1 04/03/01 South of Freshwater Creek. A white morph bird. BL 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 25/02/01 Eastern Park. CMo 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 03/03/01 Mount Anakie. Circling before flying South. Regularly seen in JB 
thi a. 
Little Eagle 3 03/03/01 Ki One 1 km South, one 3 kms South and one on Old JB, JCa 
Boundary Road. 
1 18/02/01 Newtown. Circling overhead. Harassed by a Kestrel. CMo 
Brown Falcon 2 28/01/01 Hamilton Highway west of Friend in Hand Rd. Both road kills. VWD 
1 07/02/01 Eastern Park. Uncommon in this area. CMo 
Australian Hobby 2 26/01/01 Belmont. Uncommon in this area. VWD 
1 25/02/01 Eastern Park. Chasing Gang-gangs and flushing Musk CMo 
Lorikeets. 3 
Black Falcon 1 10/03/01 Werribee. On Bulban Road close to CRS quarry. JCa, JB 
Peregrine Falcon 1 18/03/01 ES Quarry. One of a pair that nest on the South-West RG 
cliff face. 
Nankeen Kestrel 1 Feb-Mar Geelong-Ballan Road. Regularly seen. JCa, JB 
1 18/02/01 Newtown. Harassing a Little Eagle. CMo 
Brolga 3 12/03/01 Windmill Road, Point Henry. JN 
Black-tailed Native-hen 1 03/03/01 Serendip. GMc 
Painted Button-quail, 2 14/03/01 Ironbark Basin. GMc 
Latham's Snipe 4 26/02/01 Jerringot. GMc 
3 03/03/01 Barwon Valley Park. JN 
Bar-tailed Godwit 1 19/03/01 Lake Connewarre. JB, RMc 
Red Knot 10+ 19/03/01 Lake Connewarre. RMc, JB 
Red-necked Avocet 1 19/03/01 Lake Connewarre. JB, RMc 
Pacific Golden Plover 25 19/02/01 Barwon Estuary at Pelican Point. Not seen here for ten years. GT 
Brush Bronzewing 1 25/02/01 Long Forest at Long Point. 5 MHe 
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Species (cont.) 


Crested Pigeon 


Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Musk Lorikeet 


Little Lorikeet 


Crimson Rosella 


Orange-bellied Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 
Southern Boobook 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 
Spotted Pardalote 


Speckled Warbler 


Jacky Winter 
Red-capped Robin 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 


Pied Currawong 


Little Raven 
European Goldfinch 
Common Blackbird 


No. Date 


24/02/01 


03/03/01 
03/03/01 
04/03/01 
11/03/01 
21/03/01 
17/03/01 


11/03/01 
17/03/01 
20/03/01 
18/02/01 
18/02/01 


Mid.Jan- 
early 
Feb 
16/02/01 


10/01/01 


10/03/01 
25/02/01 
24/02/01 


19/03/01 
09/03/01 
07/03/01 
16/03/01 
25/02/01 
Feb- 
March 
12/03/01 
12/03/01 
22/02/01 
20/03/01 
26/02/01 
18/02/01 
25/02/01 


Mid.Feb- 
Mid.Mar 
Jan-Mar 


07/01/01 
Jan-Feb 
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Comments 


Geelong Bacchus Marsh Road at West Gateway Road. 
A regular location in the Spring. 
Geelong Bacchus Marsh Road at West Gateway Road. 


Geelong Bacchus Marsh Road just South of Barwon Prison. 
Bannockburn. Sitting on wires at the West of the township. 
Lethbridge. Two kms South on Midland Highway. 

Geelong Bacchus Marsh Road at West Gateway Road. 
Belmont. Flying to the West in the morning. 


Long Forest in North Section. First record for the area. 
Belmont. 

Geelong West. 

Newtown. Feeding on pear seeds. 

Glenmore. 

Newtown. Often feeding in crab-apples. 


Newtown. Feeding on ripening pears. Present 17/02/01. 


Newtown. Also 12 on 12/01, 15 on 13/01, 10+ on 28/01 and 
30+ on 01/02/01. 
Lake Merrimu. 


Long Forest. In flowering Grey Boxes. 


Newtown. First record of the season. Also one bird on 
13/03/01. 
Lake Connewarre. Early arrivals. 


Newtown. An unusual record of a juvenile bird. 

North Valley Road. Calling. A late record. 

North Valley Road. Calling in the pre-dawn. 

Long Forest. 

North Valley Road. Often heard calling. 

Lake Merrimu, East Side. A family group of four. One feeding 


a fledged young. 
Lake Merrimu. An adult feeding a fledged young. 


Long Forest on Djerriwarrah Track. An immature male. 
Highton. Heard calling. Also 24/01, 01/02 and 19/02/01. 
Cobbledicks Ford. One young being fed by an adult. 
Newtown. Sheltering from sun. Gave a trumpeting squark call. 
Long Forest. With two Grey Currawongs in mallee. 

North Valley Road. Regularly heard calling. 


Eastern Park. 
North Valley Road. Present until 15/03/01 
Belmont. Eating Pobblebonk tadpoles at side of pond. 


„Ê 


CAN YOU SPARE A FEW HOURS 
ONCE OR TWICE EACH YEAR? 


Help is needed with posting out our magazine - 
please contact Jan Venters, Membership Officer, 
Ph. 5222 2830 A.H. 


April 
Observer 


MHe 


JB, JCa 
JCa, JB 
GMc 
RP 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 52212956 woodies@jc.com.au 


Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
lingham.barry.k @ edumail.vic.gov.au 
Committee Member Lynn Barrington 


ig な Ade Foster 5243 9478 adenpeny@netlink.com.au 
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Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without permission 
provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 
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